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POINTS OF 
DEPARTURE 


PANDORA BREWER 


I remember calling my mother from a phone 

booth in Salt Lake City, Utah, having just missed 

the bus connection that would take me the last 

leg from Provo to Ogden and home for the 

weekend. I was sobbing inconsolably, unable to 
catch my breath or calm down enough to solve 

the immediate issue. I felt stuck by the side of the 
road, seemingly a million miles from my destination. 


There was more to the story. I was engaged to a boy who I 
knew deep down was not the right boy. The relationship had 
been a distraction and I was failing several college courses 

at midterm. I had only just returned to BYU after a year-long 
break and had yet to declare a major after almost four years 
and two universities. I felt stuck in every aspect of my life, 
watching friends graduate, marry, and move on. 


My extreme and cumulative reaction to this commonplace 
transportation glitch jolted me into paying attention. I paused 
long enough to reconsider where I was headed and this pause 
set me on an entirely different path. A path that led to an 
entirely different life. A life that has led me here. 


Was the breakdown in that phone booth really the true point 
of departure? There were many points, many tears, many 
conversations and decisions over time. But in the narrative of 
our lives, we pocket touchstones that help us organize events. 
We trace our steps with the vivid images and emotions 

that surround us — pressing pins on a map, dropping 
breadcrumbs on the path, shining beams of light ahead and 
into the dark. We remember these markers and think, yes, this 
is it, the exact spot where things began to change. 


When Margaret and I decided to focus an issue on writers 
and artists under 30, we thought of the theme “feminist 
daughters.” How is this next generation of feminists defining 
themselves, their circumstances and their choices? The 
experiences and ideas shared feel at once unique and familiar. 
With strong and distinct voices, these young women are 
finding their way in a complex world, discovering their own 
touchstones, marking points of departure, considering and 
reconsidering, setting out on paths unexpected and unknown. 


TBNDAGES 


ADHESIVE 


“Band-aid Box” by Sophia Mason 


Essays include Eliza Alvarez McBride writing about how her 
family history led to her own cultural identity in “Camping in 
Cultural Medians & Making Room for Paradoxes.” Mikayla 
Orton Thatcher references a 1915 personal progress handbook 
for inspiration in “Beehive Girls.” In “Brown Hair, Red 

Cape” Lauren Hafen wrestles to reconcile the two conflicting 
perspectives of her and her mission companion. Sofia Adams 
reflects on her emerging sense of self alongside the women 

of her childhood in “Mormon Sisterhood.” Morgen Willis 
Barney asks her own questions in the broader context of the 
church in “Millennial Generations.” Lee Marsh’s “God’s 
Backyard” invites the reader to literally get in the mind and 
under the skin of a woman finding her own space in the 
world. Alongside the essays and features, we are proud to 
publish a collection of remarkable and professional artwork, 
also exclusively created by women under 30-years old. 


Two feminist daughters over age 30 also offer insights on 
how experiential thresholds continue as we grow older. In 
“The First Feminists,” Marion Bishop writes about the link 
between her family of origin and the family she is raising and 
Kimberlee Staking tells us what she learned from reading and 
teaching women’s stories in “Testimonies and Testimonios.” 


This issue was an intense experience for us. We did not 
anticipate the emotional fierceness of these new voices — the 
raw ache, intelligence, and immediacy. All of the art, essays, 
and features challenge us to see through their eyes instead 
of our own. In seeing with them, we see ourselves. I found 
myself back in that phone booth, feeling the rush of despair 
and confusion, as if no time had passed. We never forget the 
beginning of a journey, what it felt like and what we learned 
there. It stays with us as we embark again and again, as we 
reach out with recognition to sisters lingering by the side 

of the road, as we pause and sit next to them, and as we 
remember together. 
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,| MAKING 
é ROOM FOR 
PARADOXES 


“| learned to make my mind large, 
as the universe is large, 
so there is room for paradoxes.” 
MAXINE HONG KINGSTON 


A cultural median is a gray area between two separate 
identities. When you camp in cultural medians, you live 
in a state of perpetual impermanence, suspended in this 
gray area — homeless and in a tug of war with self. For 
generations, the women in my family have preferred 

the resulting chronic turmoil that comes from juggling 
disconnected identities to resigning completely to just one 
identity. By living in exile on a cultural median, we create 
our own culture and identity. We bear the consequences of 
straying from expectations, but we are strong and free from 
any restraints. 


My family’s history of camping in cultural medians first 
began with my great-grandmother. Close to a century 

ago, my maternal great-grandmother broke conservative 
Catholic-Filipino tradition by having a child out of wedlock 
with a married man. Scandal rippled through my great- 
grandmother’s small Filipino farming community in 
southern Mindanao. “We're not surprised,” other women 
whispered to each other, while lighting candles to the Virgin 
Mary. Women would pull their daughters closer whenever 
they had to cross paths with my great-grandmother, 
pinching the lobe of their daughters’ ears as a reminder to 
listen and not stray. My great-grandmother struggled to 


conform to societal expectations. After becoming a reluctant 
single mother, she never felt accepted anywhere. 


This child, my grandmother, would yearn to be a part of 
the world her mother was exiled from — one that seemed 
to offer safety and familiarity. She went unacknowledged 
by her father and was raised half-heartedly by relatives. My 
grandmother was often the subject of abuse and ostracism, 
perfecting right-hooks as she defended herself against 
bullies at school and learning to sew and cook for herself 
at home. Her heavily frowned upon life situation left her 
craving traditional stability. My grandmother married at 
the age of seventeen; she had eleven babies over the course 
of two decades, held two of those babies when they died, 
gave one up for adoption, and raised the other eight to 
adulthood. Life was painful in post-WWII Philippines, but 
my grandmother clung to Catholicism and collectivistic 
practicalities as a way of coping with continuous hardship. 


However, beneath that facade of contentment with living in 
a world of worship and tradition, my grandmother began to 
experience cultural conflict. She was one of the few women 
in her poor farming community who completed grade 
school — an accomplishment that many people, including 
my grandmother, did not expect. She took great pride in 
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her ability to read and write at a seventh grade level. She 
secretly wanted more education. She knew it would be 
impossible with limited resources and a fast-growing family, 
so she decided to go the route that some parents choose 
when they defer dreams — living vicariously through 

her children. My grandmother ignored my grandfather’s 
opinion that school should be reserved for their three sons. 
My grandfather, sensitive and soft-spoken, was surprisingly 
adamant about first educating the children who would carry 
on his family name and legacy. My grandmother, thick- 
skinned and sharp-tongued, ignored him. She didn’t mince 
words when she dragged her young daughters, my mother 
included, out of bed at 4 a.m. to make and sell pastries 

to fund their school expenses. “You're ungrateful now, but 

one day you'll thank me,” my grandmother would repeat, 

as my mother and her sisters groggily steamed rice cakes, 
bracing themselves for the embarrassment of selling food 


puny eag Aq ,sa8y ay} Ysnosu,,, 


on the street to afford uniforms and books. At this point, 

my grandmother figuratively sat at the border separating 
traditional gender roles and the unknown. Despite affording 
her daughters unconventional opportunities through 
education, she could see ahead to the cultural crossroads her 
daughters were quickly approaching in their own lives. 


My grandmother wasn’t wrong about my mother getting 
an education. After my mother completed college, the 
general dissatisfaction in life that plagued my great- 
grandmother and grandmother — that conflicting desire 
to both break free from certain expectations of cultural 
identity and belong to one’s community — settled in 

the pit of her stomach. Her dream of becoming a lawyer 
was cut short by then-President Marcos’ declaration of 
Martial Law, throwing the country into political turmoil 
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and leading to the imprisonment of countless law 
professionals. My grandmother and aunt repeatedly and 
forcefully coaxed my mother into the nursing profession 
with the promise of better job 
prospects and life opportunities. 
Despite initial hesitation, the 
constant badgering wore my 
mother down. She enrolled 

and excelled in nursing school. 
My mother began working as 

a nurse, ascribing that strange 
feeling of dissatisfaction 

to a profession she did not 
wholeheartedly choose. Similar 
to my grandmother’s deferred 
dreams for life, my mother was 
looking for something different 
— something she could choose 
for herself. 


My mother arrived at a different cultural median in her 
mid-20s when she came across Mormon missionaries. 
They gave her books to read and told her that she could 
pray to know if something was true. This piqued her 
interest. The idea that she could commune with deity 
free-form without the rigidity of set prayers mirrored her 
desire to live and worship with fewer walls. My mother 
decided that she liked this religion more than Catholicism, 
so she converted. Her parents and siblings disowned 

her as a result. My mother’s immediate family mourned 
her figurative death as she plunged headfirst into her 
new life by leaving to do missionary work for her new 
church. She lived 18 months in Baguio, the farthest she’d 
ever been from her hometown Zamboanga, proselytizing 
a gospel she had just learned and providing medical 
support for people she had just met but began to care for 
deeply. When she returned to Zamboanga and discovered 
that her youngest brother was taller than her and that 

his voice was no longer a child’s, she broke down and 
cried. Because she chose a new religious identity, she 

was pushed out of the world she knew — a price that 

she had not been prepared to pay. Despite finding a new 
community, she was still left camping in a cultural median 
between her desire for the old and the new. 


My mother’s life seemed to play in fast-forward following 
her mission as she married, had children, and moved to 
the United States. She was recruited to work as a nurse 

in a city called New York after passing difficult exams 
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When my family and | were 
new immigrants, the push 
to assimilate — to transfer 

our identity from Filipino to 

American — was tough and 

traumatic... we were always 

camped out somewhere in the 
middle as we tried to reconcile 
our conflicting identities. 


that included a substantial English-speaking portion. 
The time she spent in Baguio arguing with American 
mission companions served an important purpose after 
all, despite the headaches. My 
mother traveled to the United 
States alone at first with the plan 
to petition for her husband and 
children to join her later. For 
two years she lived in Newark, 
New Jersey, and worked 

in New York City, fearfully 

and carefully navigating the 
subway system and braving the 
coldest temperatures she’d ever 
experienced. During those two 
years, my siblings and I would 
receive letters and packages 
from what seemed like the other 
end of the universe — boxes of 
powdered milk and chocolate cookies, dolls and small 
plastic purses that I would stuff the chocolate cookies in 
for safekeeping. My mother sent these packages with a 
mixture of pride and guilt, hoping that these gifts would 
excuse her absence. More than anything, she hoped it 
would help us remember her and remember that she 
would come back for us as she navigated the new cultural 
median of being Filipino-American. 


When my family and I were new immigrants, the push 
to assimilate — to transfer our identity from Filipino to 
American — was tough and traumatic. We lived ina 
basement apartment that flooded, and once, the furnace 
broke so my mother had to heat the apartment with the 
stove during a rough Jersey winter. When things like that 
happened she wondered if it was a curse for switching 
religions or a blessing because it was at least happening 
in America. Other Filipinos congregated and formed 
communities, but our local Filipino community didn’t 
understand our Mormonism, and soon invitations to 
midnight mass and parties for patron saints decreased and 
eventually disappeared. I don’t think I understood how 
isolated my mother felt. At church, we would hear about 
mothers being responsible for nurturing their children, 
with women encouraged to be full-time homemakers. 
Despite chronic guilt for filling non-traditional parental 
roles, she continued working to financially support the 
family, remembering why she got up at 4 a.m. all those 
years as a child. Navigating these cultural exchanges 


sometimes meant traveling from one end of the spectrum 
to the other. At the end of the day, we were always camped 
out somewhere in the middle as we tried to reconcile our 
conflicting identities. 


Like my great-grandmother, grandmother, and mother, 

my journey navigating the uncomfortable divide between 
cultures began early. I started kindergarten a year after my 
family immigrated, already cognizant of my differences and 
how I didn’t quite fit in anywhere. A decade later, I found 
myself sitting in a tent ata Mormon Girls Camp, boiling 

in the Florida heat and getting bitten by mosquitoes. My 
parents grew tired of dark Northeast winters and decided 
to move the whole family to the Sunshine State. I attended 
Girls Camp even as I struggled to identify with other young 
women who seemed confident in their cultural identities 

as unhyphenated Americans and as devout Mormons. We 
learned about our divine roles and purpose as mothers and 
nurturers and about what to look for in eternal companions. 
We wrote lists about what to look for in a future spouse. I 
wrote every quality I wanted to achieve for myself, thinking 
it was only fair that I get to be a good parent and a good 
provider, too. I told people I wanted to become a doctor, 
and they thought it was cute. “Maybe being Southeast Asian 
cancels out the prescription for Mormon gender roles,” I repeated 
to myself to assuage my anxiety as my stomach began to 
knot. 


Like my great-grandmother, I knew that being a woman 
meant constant battles to define my own societal role. Like 
my grandmother, I hoped that my religious identity would 
help me find community. Like my mother, I realized that my 
ethnicity added a complex layer that would always set me 
apart. I pushed past the discomfort of cultural dissonance, 
throwing myself into situations where I could explore 
identity. At 21, I committed to 18 months of missionary 
work. I remember cutting up carrots at Meals on Wheels 
during a zone activity, preferring service opportunities in 
run-down parts of town to attempting to proselytize in 
wealthy, gated communities. At this point, I didn’t have the 
words or courage yet to say that I was more interested in 
liberation theologies than family proclamations. I silently 
thought about this as I dumped the vegetables into a tub of 
water, joking with another missionary that I was baptizing 
carrots — he laughed and then pointed out that I would 
never have the proper authority to do that. His reminder of 
gender inequality startled me, and the knots in my stomach 
tightened. 


My exploration of ways to resolve conflicting identities 
and my quest to find a home outside of cultural medians 
continued after my mission as I finished my undergraduate 


studies in Provo. At BYU I felt overly inundated with 
Mormonism and white people. It was a new experience not 
having to explain my religion, but being a racial minority 
became an even more prominent aspect of my identity. 
One time, I spent all day with my roommate and her 
family. Her niece went around giving everyone hugs, but 
stopped at me and ran away. This tiny girl whispered that 
I had scary black hair, and she stared at me with wonder 
and horror. I laughed nervously because I knew I couldn't 
hide being a different race, not the same way I could hide 
being a feminist — a word that I learned defined not only 
me but also my mother, my grandmother, and my great- 
grandmother. Later that night, I sadly thought about how 
our religion — our only commonality — was a poor balm 
for addressing disparities. For some reason, I believed that 
my religious identity was a blanket I could throw over my 
other identities to bridge gaps that would no longer require 
lonely stays at cultural medians. But by now the knots in 
my stomach had grown and transformed into lumps in 
my throat. I grappled with never being Filipino enough, 
American enough, Mormon enough, or feminist enough 
to appease each identity. I leaned on borrowed strength 
from my great-grandmother, grandmother, and mother — 
women who could never reconcile conflicts of identity, but 
kept growing and moving forward despite this challenge. 


As I navigate my cultural identities and their impact on how 
I view myself and my relationship with these cultures, I 
recall the wisest advice that anyone has shared with me on 
belief — that testimonies ebb and flow. Now, living in the 
Pacific Northwest, I think often about that visual of ebbing 
and flowing when I’m bundled up on the coast, staring at 
cold waves crashing into rocks. I wish I could say I have my 
identity figured out by now, but the complexities of identity 
continue to change, grow or expand. Cultural medians are 
the only safe zones for now, even if it’s emotionally and 
mentally nomadic and tiring. I will continue to make my 
mind large — to make room for paradoxes. I’ve detangled 
and cut away some of the knots in my stomach and the 
lumps in my throat that have kept me silent — people 

and policies that I no longer rent space to in my existence. 
Dissatisfied and unsettled feelings flow freely now, and 

like my maternal ancestry, I am slowly accepting the 
paradox of my identities. This is the life and legacy of the 
women who came before me. My mother, grandmother, 
great-grandmother, and I — we are bound by a birthright 
of resilience and loneliness that comes with facing new 
frontiers. I cannot imagine it any other way. 


Eliza is in grad school studying mental health counseling. She lives in 
Oregon and loves exploring the Pacific Northwest. 
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THE COLLISION OF 


RELIGION 


Being raised in the Mormon Church was a blessing in 

so many ways. As a young woman I learned about the 
importance of honesty, kindness, loving everyone, and 
staying true to what I believed in. But as I grew older, I 
realized that I was treated differently in church, even as 
an active and devoted member. The three or four friends I 
had were cautious around me, as if they were worried that 
I would become a bad influence on them or their siblings. 
I watched as girls in my age group received callings for 
Beehive president or secretary while I never received a 
calling. It was dawning on me how excluded I was from 
the organization that I had built my life on, and that was 
terrifying. 


Three years ago, I transferred to a new school district in 
Kansas and began high school as a freshman. This decision 
expanded into a new understanding of my own identity as 
I found belonging in unexpected places and loneliness in a 
place I was used to calling home. 


My middle school experience was sub-par at best. I dealt 
with bullying and isolation from my peers, but did well 
academically. My new high school was a shockingly new 
environment in so many ways. Instead of being hostile 

or judgmental about conflicts of beliefs, the people at 

East High had learned how to coexist religiously. I felt a 
constant feeling of awe as I saw such a different culture 
interacting right before me. It was incredible! I didn’t have 
to be ashamed of believing or acting differently than those 
around me. I began to attend a club called the Gay Straight 
Alliance (GSA). The overall spirit of the club made me feel 
so welcome, and within weeks I had befriended the leaders 
and begun to help organize meetings. The people I met 
there introduced me to the importance of LGBT+ rights, 
and I became more and more involved with issue of social 
justice. For the past two years I have been a club leader, and 
because of GSA I went to parades, festivals, protests, and 
have been fighting to obtain equality in our schools and in 
the nation. 


My first Pride Parade was in September of my freshmen 
year, and our GSA leaders had arranged for us and other 
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SPIRITUALITY 


ISABELLA PARKER 


GSA members around the city to be in charge of holding 

the flags at the beginning of the parade. I remember how 
amazing it felt for me to stand on the steps in front of 

the courthouse, holding the Kansas flag with a rainbow 
background, standing behind the speakers and looking at all 
of the supporters and parade marchers. Though the parade 
was a short mile and a half, I held my flag high and chanted 
words of encouragement and equality for what seemed like 
a gloriously long time. Everything seemed to be happening 
around me in slow motion; I felt that I finally didn’t have to 
be afraid of who I am and who I can be. 


With all of these things going on, I began to stand up for 
feminist issues at church, asking why women didn’t have 
the same priesthood rights as men, arguing that fatherhood 
is just as important as motherhood, and just generally 
being a nuisance. When our Young Women’s leader told 
me that I had received the calling to be Mia Maid President 
I was shocked. Immediately I began to organize events 

for the Young Women, including outdoor activities that 

we hadn’t been able to do in the past. I made plans for a 
High Adventure, knowing that the Mormon Boy Scouts 
went on one every few years and hoping that bringing the 
opportunity to the girls would spark an interest in gender 
equality in the church. I was hopeful for the future of female 
members, and I could see that I was already beginning to 
make a change in my ward. I felt so happy and comfortable 
in my own skin. I belonged at school and at church. By 

the summer after my first year at East High, my growing 
confidence led me to post a profile supporting the Ordain 
Women website. Little did I know this would be the 
beginning of a serious change in my relationship with my 
religious community. 


There was immediate backlash from the post, but at 

the time I didn’t see the harm in a few angry members 
commenting on how disgraceful it was for a girl my age to 
act so radical. I remember thinking that it was funny how 
many people were upset at a teenager’s response to feminist 
issues. Reading the positive comments was a delight for 

me, and seeing the incredible differences between Ordain 
Women supporters and non-supporters made me realize 


that I was a part of a huge conversation. I felt so brave and beliefs were ungodly and that I needed to repent for being 


confident knowing that I was standing up for something different tore through me like a dagger. 

that was important to me. I was being what I had always 

thought a Mormon was: someone strong. I celebrated a I went to church a few times after that Sunday, but I was 
sense of strength in a church that could embrace difference greeted only with cold shoulders and exclusion. There were 
and diversity. I was invigorated by my actions in my a few people who would still talk to me, but for the most 
communities to stand for what is right in the face of part I was left alone. It was heartbreaking for me. Once I 
oppression and discrimination. realized that I no longer belonged, I gave up and began 


to become more accustomed to the idea that my church 
My comfortable space within my two communities was community would never accept me for who I am. 
short-lived. People began to blame my mother for raising 
me poorly, saying that she was planting the seeds of eviland Sad as that may seem, it actually was more beneficial to me 


claiming that she had actually written my Ordain Women than anything else. I had spent so much time and energy 
profile. It was the comments about her that began to make trying to force those around me to believe what I believe, to 
me feel angry, and even scared. My mom had always been come to the same realizations and discoveries I had. What I 
such a powerful person in my life, and seeing how cruelly hadn’t realized was that, just like me, they had made their 
and unfairly people were treating her because of my actions own discoveries in their religion and their lifestyle, and they 
made me begin to have doubts about what I did or did not could be just as happy and comfortable with their beliefs 
believe. Once the doubt began to set in, I started reading the and decisions as I am with mine. When I finally understood 
comments not to laugh or smile, but to judge myself and to that all people have the right to believe what they want to 
wonder how many people I had negatively affected. believe, I was able to feel more at peace with who I am. 
These experiences shook me, but I knew that what other It’s only been three years since the first time I walked into 
members thought of me did not matter enough to make a GSA club meeting, and I still cannot be more happy that 
me feel weak or doubtful. I continued to believe in Thad that opportunity as a 14-year old freshman. I have 
gender equality, and I continued to go to church as Mia learned to accept and feel comfortable with myself, to have 
Maid President. Unfortunately, just as I had regained my confidence in who I am, and to respect the beliefs that the 
confidence as a feminist and daughter of God, my people around me have or don’t have. 

bishop called me in for an interview. He 

grilled me on my activities with No one should have to give up 
GSA and Ordain Women. what they believe in order to 
After a long and emotional i : appease others, and no 
conversation, he one should be forced to 
looked me in the = Ray masse. feel they don’t belong 
eyes and asked ie because they are 


different. I know 
that now, and it 


me if I believed 

that women 

should have . 
the priesthood, sata 


has freed me. 
Being raised in 


and I said yes. uh the Mormon 
He asked me if Henny) i Church was a 
I believed in gay blessing in so 


marriage, and many ways, but 


again I said yes. My staying true to 


Mee 


palms were sweaty, myself and accepting 


my arms shook, there necessary change has 


was a Sick feeling of wrong ' f helped me to grow as a 


in my stomach, and I was close Ass. strong individual, a confident 


to tears of rage. “Because of your human being, and a leader. 
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beliefs,” he said, “you can no longer have 


the calling of Mia Maid President.” Being told by Isabella is a senior in high school, involved with the arts at 


someone | used to look up to that I was wrong, that my Her SCNOe) ae Danke Seba ENE CHe SHY 
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MORMON cormucusnne aoa 
SISTERHOOD 


Being in groups of Mormon people is comforting, familiar. I 
know how things work, how people are supposed to dress, 
what language is used, what special words mean, how 
people relate. 


Recently, I attended a discussion at Porter Square Books on 
the book Mormon Feminism: Essential Writings. Although 

I have seen the book before, next to my best friend’s bed, 
and on my parents’ bookshelf, I had never actually read 

it. However, I went to the discussion because I knew that 
several women I grew up around — family friends and a 
high school teacher — would be there and because I knew 
that even the women I didn’t know personally would 
remind me of my Mormon upbringing. 


Since entering college I have distanced myself from the LDS 
church. There were too many painful memories, comments, 
and declarations from church members and leaders for 
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me to remain an active member. And yet, I still feel a deep 
connection to Mormonism. In moments of despair, I still 
find myself praying to a heavenly being that I say I don’t 
believe in. I still sing the primary song ”I Love to See 

the Temple” to comfort myself, although I am currently 
ineligible to enter a temple. I still crave cheesy funeral 
potatoes and frog-eye salad. I still consider Mormonism 
my home, my family, even if at times family dynamics are 


complicated or painful. 


At events like this book discussion I really feel I am 
surrounded by the women I grew up with. I grew up in 
Orem, Utah. I spent my formative years around Mormons, 
especially Mormon women. While this event took me 
back to the comforts of my childhood, it was also deeply 
unsettling. I recognized the clothing long enough to 

cover garments, the sensible haircuts, the babies in tow. I 
remembered the negative comments about my working 


mother, the exclusion I experienced in my all-Mormon 


dance class for being pro-choice, the lack of proper 
sex-education in my high school because of Utah’s 
administrative code. Growing up, I often felt like I 
didn’t quite belong among all these modest, pious 
Mormons; but tonight I felt like an alien passing as a 
human. A human girl. 


As the first two speakers, an editor of the book and 
someone with an entry in the book, spoke, it felt 
exceedingly clear that this was a space predominantly 
for Mormon women. 


Iam no longer Mormon. 
Iam no longer woman. 


Iam non-binary. I don’t know exactly what this means. I 
know that some days I love my features that others have 
named feminine: my breasts, my long hair, my soft skin. 
Some days I love deep red lipstick, short skirts, and 
shaved armpits. Some days I respond to she. Other days 
I want to hide my body. I cringe at her. I hate how many 
times I say sorry. I do not identify with the label woman 
or man. I do not fit within the gender binary. 


I don’t belong. 


As I listened to these women whom I look up to and 
respect, I felt small and alone. 


Sisterhood is so important. From my relationship with 
my blood sister and female relatives to the deeply rooted 
friendships grown with femme friends from childhood 
to college, sisterhood has been a 
sustaining life force, a way to make 
it through the day, week, month, 
and year. By claiming the label 
non-binary, have I removed myself 
from this sisterhood? 


Have I just been an impostor until 
now? 


As I sat between a woman knitting 
something small out of beautiful 

red yarn and another woman with her feet up on the 
chair in front of her, I thought of a recent story I had 


worked on with a transgender woman who grew up 
Mormon. I thought of the struggle the author had 
with the Mormon church, of deciding if it was worth 
it to stay, of struggling with church officials who told 
her not to be herself, not to be a transgender woman. 
Her struggle resonated with me. I don’t know if she 
still identifies as Mormon, but as I sat surrounded by 
all these loving Mormon women I became incredibly 
grateful for the story that she shared with me. 


The author is someone I want to be in a sisterhood with, 
even if I am not technically a sister. 


As the speakers continued to discuss the history of 
Mormon feminism, and how things are going now 
with the Church, one of them said, “This is a church 
for everyone. The church doesn’t know that yet, but it 
is a church for everyone.” Does she mean that? Does 
she mean everybody? Does she mean everyone in the 
LGBTQ community? Does she mean BTQ folks as well 
as LG people? I sincerely hope so. 


As the third and last woman on the panel finished up, 
she said, “This is a church for him, for her, for they.” 


For they. 
I started crying. 


I had found one person who would say, out loud, that I 
belong. 


Thank you. 


It felt exceedingly clear that this was a space 
predominantly for Mormon women. 


|am no longer Mormon. 


| am no longer woman. 


Sofia is a visual storyteller, gender binary destroyer (skeptic if 
that is too strong), recent college graduate, Bushwick resident, 
and blueberry enthusiast. 
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LISTENING TO 


TESTIMONIES “SS 
TESTIMONIOS 


Libraries have always felt like hallowed and magical places 
to me; through stories I have opened windows into myself 
and onto the world beyond. Most often my guides on these 
journeys were the voices of other girls and women. I have 
always delighted in reading about the lives of heroines, both 
real and imaginary. Their complex and varied responses to 
their lives helped me to step into and embrace my own life. 
From this lifetime of listening to and pondering women’s 
voices, I’ve come to understand that the act of constructing 
your own life, meaningfully and authentically, is a full-time 
endeavor. From their examples, I’ve also learned a respect 
for the differently constituted lives of other women; indeed, 
a profound respect for the lives and experiences and voices 
of women has been an intangible talisman of sorts guiding 
me through the processes of becoming an agent in my own 
life narrative, and enabling a greater capacity to love others 
more abundantly. 


Paradoxically, we enable our 
own growth as individuals 

as we listen for and seek 
common ground across our 
differences. Simultaneously, we 
are individually and collectively 
empowered as agents in broader 


acts of social justice. 


It was the act of listening on the part of a group of women 
whose experiences I knew only through reading that 
crystallized my understanding of the power of bearing 
witness and of giving voice as a practice of charity and 
service. Latina feminists gathered together across the 
spectrum of their differing regional and national identities 
and, energized by the sharing of their diverse national 
struggles, reclaimed the act of bearing testimony from 
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its traditionally religious moorings in a collective act of 
bearing witness. In reading their testimonios, I realized that 
paradoxically, we enable our own growth as individuals 
as we listen for and seek common ground across our 
differences. Simultaneously, we are individually and 
collectively empowered as agents in broader acts of social 
justice. This purposeful bearing witness to one another’s 
lives is precisely the experience recounted in Telling to Live: 
Latina Feminist Testimonios. 


In 1993 the Latina Feminist Group began work on a project 
involving “collaborative, comparative feminist research” on 
Latina issues. However, they soon rejected this approach as 
reductive and homogenizing, and as tending to reinforce 
disciplinary divides. Instead, these Puerto Rican, Chicana, 
Cuban, Mexican, and Native (North) American academics 
decided to make their own Latina autobiographies the 
object of their study. To highlight the wider resonances 

of these individual experiences, of the political in the 
personal, they modeled their narratives on testimonio. In its 
pioneering Latin American and Caribbean form, testimonio 
was animated by a will to political change through 
consciousness-raising ... For the Latina Feminist Group, 
testimonio serves “as a crucial means of bearing witness 
and inscribing into history those lived realities that would 
otherwise succumb to the alchemy of erasure.” 


Except through my reading, and the scholarly pursuit 

of knowledge about women that it has engendered, the 
everyday heroism of women’s lives has often been opaque, 
obscured, invisible, and undervalued in all of the cultural 
spaces I’ve inhabited. Unsurprisingly, this has included 
my engagement within Mormonism from my earliest 
memories. This is not to say that I’ve not been exposed to 
heroines, past and present, as a Mormon. Rather, it is to 
assert that my encounter with them has been exceptional 
rather than ordinary and has often required extra reaching 
and searching on my part. Moreover, my experiences both 
in and out of Mormonism’s cultural reach have been that 
contemporary western culture consistently objectifies the 


female body, devalues the contributions of women in the 
public sphere, and is rigidly constrictive of the roles they 
should embrace in the private sphere. In addition to these 
hierarchical power inequalities, women routinely face 
gender-based violence. That young women still struggle 
with all of these problematic experiences I learn anew 
each semester from the personal narratives generously 
shared with me in the Women’s Studies courses I teach. 
That these insidiously destructive manifestations of 
patriarchy’s ideological dominance in western culture 
predate Mormonism’s back story (or even that of Judeo- 
Christian history), I continue to learn from my immersion 
in the lives of women as far back as their stories and voices 
are recovered. Through 
listening attentively to all of 
these voices, I have also come 
to understand that patriarchy 
is universally but not equally 
experienced by women. 
Listening as an empathetic 
ally has permitted me to bear 
witness to the lives of women 
whose identities differ from 
my own through factors 
including but not limited to 
racial and cultural ethnicity, 
religious affiliation, socio- 
economic and class hierarchies, 
and sexual identity and 
expression. As I have listened, 
Ihave come to understand 
that most women’s lives 

are systematically far more 
punitively marked than my 
own as a result of the lack 

of social privilege inherent 

in many of these aspects of 
their identities. Listening has 
become an act of love across 
our different life experiences. 


Listening to and bearing 
witness to women’s voices 
has prompted me to more 
deeply connect values held 
within Mormonism and 
feminism. From the canon of 
Catholic, Christian, and LDS 
scriptures, most beautifully 
encapsulated for me, perhaps 
in the writings of Paul (I 


Corinthians 13), emerges the value of charity as the highest 
of attributes to seek to develop. Further, as the Thirteenth 
Article of Faith of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints indicates, Mormons are encouraged to accept Paul’s 
admonition to charity as an active one, to be “honest, true, 
chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in doing good to all men; 
indeed, we may say that we follow the admonition of 

Paul — We believe all things, we hope all things, we have 
endured many things, and hope to be able to endure all 


things. If there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of good report 


or praiseworthy, we seek after these things.” Embracing 
the motto of the Relief Society auxiliary of the Church of 


Latter-Day Saints that “charity never faileth” has given me a 
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Walking with a yearning for and an always growing appreciation 


of women’s varied voices and experiences has enabled me to 
forge aconnective bridge bonding my worlds of endeavor as 
a woman at home, in church, in society, and inthe academy, 
illuminating for me the limitless possibilities for growth that also 
allows us to become of greater worth in the lives of others. 


witness of the centrality of this attribute to the development 
of Christian discipleship. 


Inculcating and incubating a meaningful testimony of 
charity (enhanced by serving in ward congregations 
throughout my adult life), has been paralleled by my 
developing testimony of the power of listening and bearing 
witness to the voices of the women and girls with whom 

I served. In listening to these women, I recognized that 
testimonial witnessing of voice assists us in constructing 
deepened personal, spiritual, and social well-being through 
the very act of participation. To witness, through the 

giving of voice and the listening to voice, thus becomes a 
transformative act of incarnating presence. 


Much of my understanding of the diversity in the lives of 
women across the commonality of their gender was only 
vaguely available to me as a young Mormon feminist 
attending BYU in the early 1970s. What was available to me 
were the testaments of being-ness indelibly etched in the 
lives of women I'd read about. Their voices led me to search 
for the voices of women missing from the cultures in which I 
lived, and to understand that I would have to actively work 
to recover and reclaim them. It was the vitality of feminism 
as a tool for understanding and challenging patriarchy, for 
enhancing the health and well-being not only of women 

but of all humanity that has guided me in searching for 

and excavating women’s voices. Walking with a yearning 
for and an always growing appreciation of women’s varied 
voices and experiences has enabled me to forge a connective 
bridge bonding my worlds of endeavor as a woman at 
home, in church, in society, and in the academy, illuminating 
for me the limitless possibilities for growth that also allows 
us to become of greater worth in the lives of others. Reading 
Exponent II, from its inception over 40 years ago has been a 
treasured touchstone for me along this journey in giving me 
the exquisite joy of being continually moved and inspired 
through listening to women’s voices across the broad 
expanse of Mormon culture. 
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To be a witness takes both hope and humility, two 
intertwined spiritual virtues uniquely Christianized through 
their willing incarnation in the life of Jesus Christ as He 
transformatively both heard, and experienced pain. Pride, 
on the other hand, manifest as arrogance in all facets of 
cultural life from the pew to the ivory tower, delimits our 
ability to experience and to witness voice as transformative 
and transformational. Our participation in patriarchal 
systems of dominance further compounds the tragic 
stunting of growth potential as women’s gendered and 
differentially intersectional experiences are dismissed and 
denied. Indeed, in our religious observance as elsewhere 
throughout our society, we desperately need to hear and 

to honor more of women’s storied lives. The possibilities 
for doing so are certainly more fertile than when I came 
into my feminist identity decades ago. How, then, can we, 
in this moment, create opportunities to actively become 
participants in making women’s voices both concrete and 
visible through our testimonial witness of their reality and 
of their significance? 


In search of charity, with hope, humility and respect, may 
we be clear-eyed in forging pathways that allow us to 
deliberatively listen to and to bear witness of the voices 

of our sisters (and brothers and others) in our families, 
neighborhoods, congregations, workplaces and elsewhere 
throughout society. It is my testimony that we incarnate 
more fully ourselves, others and our relationship with the 
divine in so doing. It is my devout hope and belief that in 
listening to and in testifying of this expansive knowledge of 
women’s lives as always visible and as always contributing 
actors we will be individually and collectively transformed. 
That the process will sanctifying and will, in the words of 
early Mormon foremother Lucy Mack Smith, materially 
assist us to “cherish one another, watch over one another, 
comfort one another and gain instruction, that we may all sit 
down in heaven together.” 


Kimberlee is grateful to belong to a family with a rich teaching 
heritage. She enjoys a good hike, a good book, traveling with her 
husband and spending time with friends and family. 


AMONG THE GREY 


FEATURED ARTIST: KRISTIN GULLEDGE 


Interview by Anja Shafer 


Why did you decide to become an artist? 


Many of my childhood memories revolve around creativity. 

My mom always encouraged my creativity, and it wasn’t 

a segmented part of my day — rather it was a way of life. 
Attending museums and concerts, frequent singing and 
drawing — these were all part of our daily activities. My mom 
would draw a lot for me growing up so it was introduced to me 
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as a very natural way of communicating. I drew just as much as 
any other kid, but then I just kept drawing as I entered middle 
and high school. When I was about 16, I had the opportunity 

: to be an assistant to illustrator Guy Francis. This experience 
injected some reality into the possibility of actually being an 
artist. 


I was surprised when I was accepted to the illustration program 
at BYU where I was surrounded by incredible, dedicated 
artists, many of whom were just as talented or better than me. 
i As I committed to my art, I learned things about myself and the 
world in some very unique and specific ways that contribute to 
my core and worldview. 


How would you describe what you do? And how did you discover that 
this is your purpose? 


Iam an Art Director and Lead Designer for a digital marketing 
agency called Wallaroo Media, and I love it. There were some 
times when the thought of that kind of structure made me 
worry that I would be too confined and I would lose the pure 
creativity in me. 


After graduating from college and freelancing for a year and a 
half doing fine art, graphic design, and photography, I realized 
I was feeling blocked and exhausted. I was fortunate in that 
time to have had some incredible opportunities in Mexico 

and then at BYU again, but I craved something more practical 
and structured. The stability and reliable income came at a 
much needed point in my life and it helped me through some 
unforeseen health problems. Interestingly, my job as a graphic 
designer has actually taught me to appreciate how practical 
creativity can be. I love that I get to use my knowledge of 
composition, color, visual hierarchy, and aesthetic to not only 
express abstract ideas and emotion through paint, but also to be 
the vehicle for complex problem solving in the business world. 
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“Tied Up” by Kristin Gulledge 
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THE GREY AREA 


the optimists tell you that things will be okay. 


that hard times are only moments. 
that you should be happy. 


but no matter how much you wish some experiences 
are black or white, 
they just aren't. 


they’re grey.’ 


Once again I am learning that art applies to everything and it 
is a necessary form of expression. 


I like who art has helped me become. I will never look at the 
sky, or mountains, or color, or people the same way again. 
They are irrevocably and genuinely beautiful to me and I 
cannot tell you enough how much more fulfilling life feels 
when you notice the beauty all around you. I also havea 
compelling desire to invite others to see that beauty because 
it feels incredible. I think the most important part of that 
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incredible feeling is the connection that art produces. People 
crave connections, especially with ideas that can only be 
expressed through written words or visual images. There are 
intangible ideas that need to be expressed and I feel an urge 
and a compelling responsibility to give those ideas life. 


Can you share a great moment or a touching experience you have 
had as an artist? 


My final BFA show, The Grey Area, was a really important 
experience in my art career. It was a turning point for me 
because of the comments I later read in my 
reception book. People had openly shared 
their experiences with my artwork and told 
me how deeply it had impacted them. I 
was blown away at the beautiful meaning 
they had found that I had not intended or 
anticipated — and I was thrilled! I didn’t 
really know what I had made and it wasn’t 
until others were a part of the conversation 
that I was able to more fully interpret my 
own work. That has forever become an 
incredible motivator for me: if my art can 
help people make sense of life, feel peace, 
or even just let them know they aren’t alone 
in their journey, it’s worthwhile for me to 
create. I love learning about my art from 
others who find meaning in it. Interpretation 
from the perspective of a viewer is just as 
uniquely valid as that of the creator. 


In your The Grey Area series, you open with some 
thoughts around black and white and the binary 
notion of happiness. | can’t help but wonder if that 
has any implications to religion and faith as well? 
What are you trying to say with this series? 


I didn’t set out with a plan for what I was 
trying to say with The Grey Area until after 


I created all of the works. I remember 
studying all my pieces and reading 
through all the words. When I was 
finished it dawned on me that what I 
had created was essentially a summary 
of the incredible lessons I had been 
learning and cultivating over the 
years. These were lessons of hope 
that I had really come to believe and 
wanted to share with others. All of 
this learning came from struggle: 
chronic pain, aching heartbreak, 
paralyzing confusion, unforeseen 
disappointment, lives ending, the 
realization that I could not help some 
of the people I most dearly love. It 
was through this that I wrestled to 
find a hope that was sustainable and 
I searched for an understanding that I 
did not possess. I became aware that 
there was no obvious dialogue in the 
Church around the harsh realities 

of life. In church we often discuss 
pressing forward, being cheerful and 
optimistic, enduring to the end, and 
the bright hope the gospel gives us, 
which all resonate with me. But I 

had started to realize there is more 
than just joy to be found, and more 
than just happiness to achieve. Being 
a member of the Church doesn’t 
necessarily make life easier. In fact, in 
a lot of ways it makes life harder. In my 
experience, the gospel of Jesus Christ 
often asks of me to sacrifice my comfort 
for the benefit of others. It requires a lot 
of my time and resources, which isn’t 
always convenient. It asks that I love 
wholeheartedly and unconditionally, 
when oftentimes those conditions 

are tested and my wholeheartedness 
is rewarded with pain. It also asks 
that I continue to forgive, even when 
Ihave been wronged. It encourages 
me to pray, even when I’m not sure 

I can recognize a response. It asks 
that I walk by faith, which means 
that I’m not always sure where I’m 
going. I hate uncertainty. But then I 
realize that only by taking up these 
crosses can I start to understand my 


potential. Iam not always supposed 
to be “comfortable.” In comfort 
there is little growth. Through my 


struggles, I can become strong, capable, 


compassionate, humble, kind, bold, 
connective, faithful, and empathetic. 


God offers me the opportunity to invite 


Him into my struggles as well, and the 


meaning I receive makes each challenge 


so very worth it. It is an incredible 


feeling — the stretching that is required 


for a heart to change. It’s not often 
comfortable, but it is entirely worth it. 
To me, this is why life’s grey areas are 
important. 


| love your “Enos 1:4”. In this piece, Enos is 
clearly a woman. Can you explain what it 
means to you? 


Thank you! That piece came to me at a 
very difficult time in my life, and I had 
come across that chapter in the Book 
of Mormon. That verse in particular 
completely resonated with me and I 
felt like I had to do something about it. 
“My soul hungered.” I love that. I’ve 
felt my soul hunger desperately, and I 


felt that I had such a connection with 
how Enos felt when he wrote that, and 
how he prayed to his Maker for hours 
on end. I could see myself writing 
something similar. 


My Enos was a woman because it was 


basically me at that point. Admittedly, 


I used myself as the model because 

it was pretty vulnerable, and it just 
made sense. That piece also reminds 
me that when we pray to our Maker, 
the heavens might seem dark, but that 
doesn’t mean they are vacant. I think 
prayer has various purposes, and when 
we're desperately trying to get an 
answer, we forget that sometimes the 
purpose of prayer may be to change 
our hearts so we can be prepared to 
receive whatever answer may come. 
That being said, I tried to make the 
gender sort of ambiguous, because I 
wanted the piece to resonate with men 
as well. We're all Enos at some point. 


tFrom Kristin Gulledge’s series, The Grey 
Area. More art and content can be found 
at kristingulledgeart.com. 
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BROWNHAIR, 
RED CAPE 


LAUREN HAFEN 


I remember brown hair and a red coat that looked like a 
cape. 


My companion and I were standing at the tram stop 
nearest our apartment, as we did several times daily, 
waiting for the tram toward Centreville. It was rush 
hour; pockets of teens and young adults stood by the 

rail. Soeur Bond and I stood there waiting, each of us 

lost in our own thoughts. I was near the end of my 
mission, and Soeur Bond was just starting hers. It was my 
responsibility to show her the ropes, help her learn the 
French language, and be her friend. 


Training another missionary was a difficult task, knowing 
the margins by which I fell short in what felt like the 
most important things. In my pre-mission life I avoided 
investing in activities in which I 
did not excel. I threw myself into 
academic pursuits, sang quietly, 
and engaged in self-mockery 

to alleviate the awkwardness 
inherent with athletics. I was the 
kid who laugh-screamed “TIME- 
OUT” seconds before becoming 
“it” in a game of tag. Serving a 
mission was exceptional in my formula for success. My 
mission required enthusiastic extroversion of a dedicated 
introvert. I was never good at approaching people and 
striking up conversations, which felt like a devastating 
weakness to have as a missionary. 


Soeur Bond never seemed upset by it. We got along well 
and enjoyed sharing stories as we went door-to-door or 
followed riverside foot paths, talking to the intermittent 
pedestrian. But something about contacting en route and 
on public transport was particularly petrifying. So even 
as my mission was nearing its end, we stood silently 
among the pockets of young adults and adolescents, all 
of us waiting for the tram. 
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| had looked a possible 
miracle inthe face and 
effectively said, 
“That is not what you are.’ 


I always felt guilty for my failure to engage as 
our silence would stretch into minutes. I learned 
to occupy my mind, to find contentment soaking 
in places, faces, and the atmosphere of France. I 
loved the public transportation, seeing old ladies 
with hats, school children with bags, fathers with 
strollers. That day, however, my thoughts were 
interrupted by a young woman with brown hair 
and a red cape. She approached us and pointed 
to our name badges, catching me by surprise. I’m 
religious, she told us, are you with a church here? I’m looking 
for one to attend. Do you have a card? We did have a card. 
We gave it to her, asking her name. We tried to get her 
number, or any contact information, tried to strike up a 
conversation, but she insisted that she just wanted our 
card, and would contact us if she was interested. She 
walked away to rejoin her friends, two scruffy looking 
young men. 


I felt hope rising in me, and instantly trampled it. She’s 
not really interested, 1 said to my companion and to myself. 
There's no way. It was probably just a dare or something. 
Soeur Bond nodded silently, and we waited for the tram. 


My own negativity took me aback. I should have been 
excited by the encounter, enthused by the prospect of 
someone to teach. I should have 
had faith and hope. But for some 
reason I also couldn't believe that 
someone would approach us and 
would actually want to talk with 
us. It hadn’t happened to me 
before, but did that really mean it 
couldn’t? 


It turned out that my trainee understood something 
about the situation that I didn’t. She told me later about 
her miracle. I’ve been feeling really down, really homesick, 
she told me, and wondering why I’m even here. I was standing 
there praying, asking God that if I’m where he wants me to be, 
to please show me and let me know. And then that girl came 


up. 


Soeur Bond never said anything about my disparaging 
commentary. Part of me wonders whether she’d even 
heard me. Hoping that she had been too preoccupied 
with the realization of her prayer to heed the grumbling 
coming from beside her. Nonetheless, I felt instantly 
humbled. 


On my mission, long before this moment, 
Thad to ponder and determine what 
exactly constituted a miracle. If we 
prayed with someone who never wanted 
to see us again, was it still a miracle? If 
someone gave us their phone number 
after a good conversation, I called it a 
miracle. But a week later, when we’ve 
realized that they’re not responding to 
calls or messages or texts, would I have 
to go back to my journal entry, add a 
postscript and strike through some lines? 


If someone’s bizarre story about their fish 
repeatedly dying and coming back to life 
testified to them the truthfulness of the 
Book of Mormon, was that fish a miracle? 
I had determined that I was happiest 


accepting the miraculous aspect of events 
as they occurred, and validating the 
otherwise mundane miracles described 
by others because maybe God knew that 
they would see them as such, and they’re 
the ones He was trying to communicate 
with. When given the option, I tried to 
see the miracle in events also. And then 


came the girl with the brown hair and the 
red cape. 


After the girl in the red cape had walked 
away, I felt cognizant, surprised even, 
by how jaded I had become, motivated 


by the desire to protect not only my 
own feelings and hopes, but also those 
of my new companion. She and I had been sent to a ward 
already served by three companionships of missionaries; 
new beds and desks added to an apartment already housing 
a companionship of sisters, and our teaching pool had been 
dry since we'd first arrived. Members who enjoyed working 
with missionaries already had favorites picked out. It was 

a famine of several months. So after the girl walked away 
and pessimism escaped my mouth, I knew I was being too 
negative. But after my companion shared her miracle and 
faith, I felt ashamed. In that moment, an event that had been 
healing to her had further hardened me, only because our 
perspectives differed. While she was looking for miracles, 
what had I been watching for? I knew I had failed at 
something important. 


We saw the girl with the brown hair and red cape several 
more times. Once I worked up the courage to approach her, 
hoping it would somehow right my wrong. We spoke. It 
seemed plausible that she had given us a fake name in that 
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first encounter; she started correcting us when we called 


her by that name before catching herself. She brushed us off 
quickly but kindly. As I had originally thought, she turned 
out to be another dead end for us. 


But I didn’t feel vindicated, I didn’t feel reassured, and 

I never felt like my initial reaction had been justified. I 
couldn’t explain why I had made a conscious decision to 
dismiss the potential of divine intervention as inevitable 
disappointment. I had looked a possible miracle in the 
face and effectively said, “That is not what you are.” The 
brown-haired girl’s red cape made her easy to pick out 
across the festive square throughout that holiday season, 
the personification of a mistake I’d made — the time I 
unknowingly told my companion that her miracle was 
nothing at all. 


Lauren is an underemployed recent graduate and newlywed living 
the millennial dream in her mother-in-law’s basement. She doesn’t 
plan to be like this forever. 
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PREPARED TO MAKE {\; 
KEEP SACRED COVENANTS 


AMY MCPHIE ALLEBEST 


“We believe as we come to accept and act upon these values, we 
will be prepared to strengthen home and family, make and keep 
sacred covenants, receive the ordinances of the temple, and enjoy 
the blessings of exaltation.” 


In all my years reciting that theme, it had never occurred to 
me until recently that accepting and acting upon the Young 
Women’s values could help prepare young women for the 
temple. As a Young Women leader and mother of three 
daughters, I had been petitioning the Lord for just such a 
framework to help young women prepare for the many 
aspects of temple worship, from the uplifting to the banal to 
the arcane to the troubling. 


I certainly would have benefited from such honest 
preparation. As a young woman I attended church and 
seminary and got my Young Womanhood Recognition. As 

a college student I took the Church’s temple preparation 
courses, completed classes on all the standard works, and 
studied ancient temple rituals in the Holy Land. I hungrily 
digested every word of preparation that the Church had 

to offer, and had been saturated with positive messages 
about temple worship from the time I was born. As a 
starry-eyed, MTC-bound twenty-one-year-old, I entered 

the temple expecting to feel endowed with power, but as 
the ceremony progressed I felt increasingly scorned and 
demoted. Stunned, and staving off feelings of devastation 
and betrayal by assuming I had misunderstood, I continued 
attending, fasting and praying that the Lord would help me 
to stop feeling angry and hurt. But subsequent sessions only 
increased my anguish, and it slowly set in that I had not 
misunderstood: I was being asked to formally and publicly 
accept the subjugation of women, and temple prep had not 
prepared me for that. 


I hoped that things would change by the time my daughters 
grew up, either by a prophetic adjustment to the language 
or by a personal epiphany that would somehow make 

the inequality make sense. But eighteen years after my 
endowment, the temple script regarding women is exactly 
the same, and I have had no revelation that convinces me 
that girls are supposed to subjugate themselves to boys. 


EXPONENT II 


In addition, I have seen this doctrine exact a very personal 
cost, as I have known many women who have suffered 
from damaged self-esteem and unequal power relationships 
whose roots lie in the temple’s teachings. 


Determined to supplement the Church’s sunny, but mostly 
unhelpful and disturbingly incomplete temple prep 
curriculum, I sought the Lord’s help in developing a more 


Determined to supplement 

the Church's sunny, but mostly 
unhelpful and disturbingly 
incomplete temple prep 
curriculum, | sought the Lord’s 
help in developing amore 
complete and honest approach... 


complete and honest approach for my daughters and the 
young women currently in my stewardship. One day it 
came, while reciting the Young Women’s theme, and I began 
to brainstorm ways of applying these values toward their 
stated purpose of temple preparation, particularly for young 
Mormon feminists. 


The following are ideas for conversation starters, some of 
which I have shared in Young Women’s lessons, but most 
of which I have explored in private conversations with my 


family at home. 


i Faith: I have faith that my Heavenly Father and Mother 


live and love me. I have faith that God is trustworthy. If 
any teaching leads me to feel that God is not fair or that I 
am not as worthy of love as someone else, then I will set 
that teaching aside, turning directly to the source of love 
and goodness to re-ground myself in that fundamental 
relationship. 


The temple is a means to the end of 
feeling God’s love. John’s vision in 
Revelation 12:22 describes that no temple 
will be needed in Heaven. “And I saw 

no temple therein: For the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of 
it.” 


i Divine Nature: Just as my physical 
body is the child of my human father and 
my mother; my spirit is the child of my 
Heavenly Father and Mother. I nurture 
my relationship with my Heavenly Father 
and turn my heart toward my Heavenly 
Mother as the Holy Spirit directs, hoping 
more revelation comes. 


[ Individual Worth: I am no more and 
no less important than any other child of 
God of any race or gender. My value is 
not based on my relationship with another 
person. If I choose to marry, my spouse 
and I will stand before God as individuals 
and equals, each relating to God directly 
and with equal access to God’s direction, 
and with equal decision-making power in 
our partnership. 


Recent prophets, apostles and Ensign 
authors have spoken on equality in 
marriage many times; searching lds. 

org yields many examples of a marriage 
paradigm based on unqualified equality. 


[ Knowledge: The glory of God is intelligence, and 
education is empowering. I learn all I can and think for 
myself. I embrace the process of discovery, knowing that 
human understanding, even within the Church and its 
practices (including temple ceremonies), changes with time. 


My own anguish was lessened some when I began studying 
Christian history in graduate school. I found that early 
Church leaders had merely inherited some misogynistic 
views of many Catholic fathers and Protestant reformers. 
Knowledge of the bigger historical context allowed me to 
release my terror that those views had come from God, and 
enabled me to claim the positive aspects of temple worship. 


fi Choice and Accountability: If Man will be punished 
for his own sins and not for Adam’s transgression, then 
Woman will be punished for her own sins and not for Eve’s 
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transgression. I am responsible for my choices and accept 


their consequences. I also make the choice to honor my 
baptismal covenant to accept Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ 
alone, as my Savior and Mediator, and accept God alone as 
my object of worship. 


I personally believe that choice and accountability requires 
knowledge of all temple covenants beforehand, with plenty 
of time to think and pray before being placed in a context 

of social pressure and expectation. We would never send 
someone to get baptized without teaching her exactly what 
she was signing up for (we don’t baptize babies for this 
reason). These covenants do not fall into the category of rites 
which we promise never to reveal, and I plan to share them 
explicitly with my children so that they know exactly what 
the temple ceremonies entail. 


[ Good Works: As a Christian, I strive to follow as closely 
as possible the example of Jesus Christ while He was on 
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the earth. God judges me by my faith and my works, and 
wants me to fill the measure of my creation, which is not 
limited to any society’s prescribed gender roles. 


J integrity: What I am on the outside matches what I am 
‘on the inside. I am whole. I never make a promise I will 
not keep. If lam presented with a potential commitment 
or covenant, I learn, ponder and pray to know if it is true 
and right for me. If Iam asked, in any context, including in 
the temple, to do or say something that would violate my 
integrity, I say no. 


After one particularly difficult endowment session, I had a 
long, hard talk with God. Bawling something like “I can’t 
do this anymore, and I am not sending my girls there,” my 
mind suddenly quieted and my heart unclenched, and I 
felt the words, “Say no. Bow your head and say no. It’s 
between you and me, and it’s nobody else’s business.” It 
was so simple, I couldn’t believe I had never thought of 

it, and it’s the only thing that brings me peace as my girls 
prepare for the temple. I can’t tell anyone else what will 
work for them, but in our family, our daughters will know 
they can say no to anything they believe is wrong. In fact, 
if they feel in their heart that something is wrong, the 
value of integrity requires that they must say no. 


A Virtue: I respect myself as a daughter of God, in body, 
mind, and spirit. My female body was created in the 


image of God and as such is whole and perfect. Human 
culture may require different dress in different contexts 
(a swimsuit at the beach, a tennis skirt on the court, a veil 
in some religious buildings), but my virtue resides in my 
character, not in my clothing. 


Temple ordinances, like the Church as a whole and like life 
in general, are complicated. Some parts are boring, some 
parts hurt, some parts are exquisitely beautiful, and some 
parts might need brave people to change them. In order for 
young Mormon feminists to thrive amidst this complexity 
they must be prepared thoroughly and honestly. The 
Young Women values, with their stated purpose of 
preparing young women for the temple, are a powerful 
resource as we perform this work. 


Amy lives in Northern California. She loves trail running, traveling, 
and school (both as student and teacher). 
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The Earth’s first blood— 
careless, supple— 
fell from Eve. 


Perhaps no one had gotten around to 
naming that region of the world yet, 
not when there were things like cedars 
and panthers 

and bodies of water 

and stratocumulus clouds 

to be named, 

and not even God had time 

for a discussion on hygiene. 


Perhaps her husband was busy 
walking the new Earth, marveling 
at his sheer firstness— 

and his wife’s, too— 

tempted 

by the way the raw soil 

beckoned to be conquered, 

while she could do nothing but 
clasp herself shyly, 

plead with him to be patient, 

and wonder if she was dying already. 


Eve, 

bleeding before we’ve even reached Exodus, 
blood that will birth gospels out of its iron tang, 
nations, decrees. 

For now, though, the droplets are 

nothing but inconvenient— 

they always are— 

a poorly-timed banner unfurling 

to receive those who, 

in time, 

would settle and 

murder 

among the hopeful blades of grass. 


BEEHIVE 
GIRLS 


MIKAYLA ORTON THATCHER 


I'd always pictured 
womankind as evolving 
linearly from corsets, bound 
feet, and pious submission to 
property ownership, college, 
and pants. But here | was, in 
the 21° century, with no idea 
how to write a play or care 
for an automobile... | printed 
myself a copy of the 1915 
Beehive Girls Handbook 
and got to work. 


“Wow!” my mom exclaimed the day I started 
wearing my Young Women medallion. “That’s really 
nice! Do they really give you one of those every two 
years?” 


“No, Mom,” I explained, “this is the big one! You 
know, the one that’s like the Eagle for the scouts?” 


But it occurred to me that if I could finish the entire 
award asa preteen without my mom being aware, 

it was clearly nothing like the Eagle Scout Award. 
When I worked through Personal Progress in the 
early aughts, it basically involved reading the 
scriptures and continuing whatever music lessons 
you were already taking (plus some journaling about 
what you learned). 


Coming from this relaxed Personal Progress culture, 
I was captivated a few years ago when I first read 
about the original achievement program for young 
Mormon women, Beehive Girls. A hundred years 
ago, teenage girls selected from 300 different project 
options from the fields of “Religion, Home, Health, 
Domestic Art, Out-of-Doors, Business, and Public 
Service.” They could earn awards for taking care of 
a hive of bees, mending things, painting, visiting 
the elderly, building a treehouse, planning and 
hosting an event, climbing a mountain, getting a job, 
or researching their local Native American tribes. 

It was all the wilderness skills, sports, carpentry, 
and citizenship of Boy Scouts plus home economics 
and a little business school. There were uniforms, 
bandelos, and badges. This was exciting stuff. I 
wished my youth achievement program had been 
more like this. 


While the Beehive Girls program started with 
requirements from every category, they could shape 
the rest of their experience to match their individual 
interests. The selection of project options gave 
fascinating insight into the values and priorities 

of another generation. I was surprised at the level 
of independence and productivity expected of my 
youthful forebears. I’d always pictured womankind 
as evolving linearly from corsets, bound feet, and 
pious submission to property ownership, college, 
and pants. But here I was, in the 21* century, with no 
idea how to write a play or care for an automobile. 
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I knew immediately that I wanted to earn this award. I 
printed myself a copy of the 1915 Beehive Girls Handbook 
and got to work. 


My plan was to enlist the help of female mentors 
whenever possible, so when I took on the challenge to 
build a piece of furniture, I set out on a short road trip to 
get help from my Aunt Andrea. She tutored me through 
buying wood, measuring, gluing, screwing, stapling, 
filling, and sanding. I wondered where she had learn to 
do all of that and Andrea told me she’d once recruited her 
own female mentor to help her build a bathroom vanity 
and, Andrea asserted, “If you can build a vanity, you can 
build anything.” Even though I’d seen Andrea at every 
family gathering I’d attended, the day we built a bench 
was our first time spending a day together, really talking 
as adults — both women and mothers, though in different 
stages. She told me about her quest to know a little bit 
about everything, to be ready for anything like her own 
mother always seemed to be. We talked about the Young 
Women program. We talked about feminism, though I’m 
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not sure Andrea would have called it that. I started for 
home, pleased with what we’d accomplished. 


After some car trouble (and subsequent hitchhiking 

with my 9-month old daughter), I ended up back in 
Andrea’s home for several extra days. She’d already been 
generous with her time in building the bench with me; I 
was embarrassed to impose further, but also somewhat 
helpless to change the situation. Then I got a terrible 
stomach bug. As a polite house guest, I kept myself tucked 
away in the basement in the wee hours of the morning, 
trying to keep my daughter quiet and cared for while 
throwing up. I was stressed and isolated. Andrea found 
me out when I emerged at breakfast time and accidentally 
vomited on her floor. She took the baby and ordered 

me back to bed, refusing outright my efforts to clean up 
after myself. She opened up her home and her day to 

me at a vulnerable time, and she will forever exemplify 
graciousness to me. I now have a lovely little bench that I 
made with my own hands, but more importantly, Beehive 
Girls introduced me to my Aunt Andrea. 


are 
? 


Another of my projects was to construct a four-generation 


family tree — an easy task for a millennial with an 
internet connection and genealogically diligent relatives. 
I just needed names, locations, and occupations. Thanks 
to Google, though, I discovered a life sketch and tribute 
to my great-grandma Erma that was delivered at her 
funeral. I had never really taken note of her name before, 
let alone the details of her story and personality. She drew 
me in with her playfulness and optimism. She looked just 
like me. I was touched to read her daughter’s account 

of Erma’s struggle to have children: “Babies were born, 
but born too soon to survive. First one and then another 
and another and even a fourth. Others counseled that 
they should stop trying — it was too hard on Mother. 

But Mother was not a quitter.” She had been promised 
abundant posterity in her patriarchal blessing, so she and 
her husband persevered in faith. After losing those four 
children, Erma and Vernon were blessed with no fewer 
than twelve healthy sons and daughters — the enormous 
family I’m familiar with today. While her struggle is not 
my struggle, she taught me what it means to have faith in 


The real value of my 
' Beehive Girls journey 
has been in connecting 
me to generations of 
enterprising, passionate, 
thoughtful, and faithful 
women. With focused 
effort, that connection Is 
fully possible within the 
Young Women frame- 
work we have today. 


the Lord’s promises. Beehive Girls introduced me to my 
great-grandmother. 


In deciding which task to tackle next, I realized that my 
knowledge of Church history petered out around the 

time Brigham Young entered Salt Lake Valley, so I eagerly 
selected the Beehive Girls assignment to write a history 

of the Young Women’s Mutual Improvement Association. 
In sorting through the women’s organizations of Utah’s 
early history, I learned — somehow for the first time 

— that the Relief Society used to fight for women’s 
suffrage, send sisters to Eastern medical schools, establish 
hospitals, and publish magazines on every imaginable 
topic. Polygamy was a difficult journey, but it brought out 
incredible strength and creativity in these women. Often 
prompted by nothing but casual suggestions from their 
beloved prophets, they rolled up their sleeves and worked 
miracles. I have Beehive Girls to thank for introducing me 
to the boundless energy of Eliza R. Snow, Emmeline Wells, 
Susa Young Gates, and so many others worth emulating 
and honoring. 
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I came to know many amazing modern-day women 
as I sought out teachers for more Beehive Girls skills: 
my friend Catherine taught me how to can apples, 

as her mother-in-law taught her and her mother-in- 
law’s mother-in-law before her. Tammy, a Buddhist 
microbiologist-turned-farmer taught me how to milk 
a goat. My friend Shelby, who designed all of Ogio’s 
coolest women’s bags, coached me through making a 
dress and mending my favorite clothes. Chris, a self- 
described tomboy who never wears lace, helped me 
make a bobbin lace bookmark. My friend Amy took me 
to the top of a mountain. In each interaction I learned 
something from these great women that was more 
important than the basics of the task at hand. 


I set out on Beehive Girls assuming that the broad range 
of experiential learning would prepare me for life in a 
way that my own Personal Progress experience never 
could. I thought it would be vastly superior, magically 
turning me into a well-rounded adult. But James E. 
Faust was right when he pointed out that in the early 
Beehive Girls days, “the challenges of life involved an 
entirely different focus ... Today such physical needs 
are met much more easily.” It is a different time now 
and our Young Women training reflects that. For me, 
the first aid, the tree identification, and the sewing have 
all been great fun, and they’ve all helped me grow, 

but the real value of my Beehive Girls journey has 

been in connecting me to generations of enterprising, 
passionate, thoughtful, and faithful women. With 
focused effort, that connection is fully possible within 
the Young Women framework we have today. 


I’m a Laurel adviser and a mother. I can make fostering 
kinship between women and between generations a 
priority at home, in class, and in the current Personal 
Progress program. I can include stories and quotes 

from female church leaders in lessons I teach; I can 

plan activities where girls do real work alongside older 
women; I can recruit female speakers and mentors to 
share the expertise they’ ve gained from their professions 
and hobbies. I want to encourage young people to seek 
out and learn wisdom, strength, and authority from the 
exemplary men and women around them. Beehive Girls 
has begun to show me how. 


Mikayla teaches physiology by day and writes about the 
Beehive Girls by night (book forthcoming!). She lives in Michigan 
with her husband and daughter. 


HOME REPAIR 


KATIE CAMPBELL 


“| want to fix the air conditioning.” 

That was ten years ago. 

The black smoke keeps us warm in the winter 
and I wash all the dishes by hand. 


It’s not a big deal (it never is) 

to anyone but you 

and in hindsight (20-20, always) 
perhaps I should have cared. 


Forgive me, darling? 

I fixed the fridge. 

Or, I didn’t break it. 

Or I watched it burn on a hot summer night 
and bottled the smoke that rose. 


If patience is a virtue 

but virtue is a sin, 

then who does the Devil take by the hand 
when the timer ticks to zero? 


“Tm not waiting around” 

Well, that was ten years ago 

and nothing around here has changed 
except the nightmares get more vivid 
and the dreams harder to remember. 


I never repainted the living room 
and the wallpaper is still peeling 
stained and faded 

say, is that a new dress? No? 
Well, it’s pretty. 


I never said you couldn’t stay 

but I never fixed the engine in the truck, either. 
I didn’t forget. 

And I never missed the air conditioning 
because I always feel a chill 

when I’m at home. 


Katie lives in Granger, Indiana and attends the University of 
Notre Dame. She loves telling stories in any and every form. 
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THE FIRST FEMINISTS 


MARION BISHOP 


My son just turned two years old. In May 2014, his birth 
mother came to the hospital in the small town where I work 
as an Emergency Room physician, asked for me, and then 
asked if I wanted her baby. She knew I had adopted my 
daughter from another young woman in the community 
and wondered if I would like her baby, too. 


I was 48-years old. My daughter’s father and I had divorced 
a year before, and my heartache was still fresh. But I wanted 
this baby. “I wish I were ten years younger and in a really 
great relationship,” I told people when they asked about 

my plans, “but Iam not going to pass up an opportunity to 
adopt another child.” 


“| wish | were ten years younger 
and in areally great relationship, 

| told people when they asked 
about my plans, “but | am not going 
to pass up an opportunity to adopt 
another child.’ 


My son was born early. At 32 weeks, his birth mother had 

a placental abruption and delivered him by emergency 
cesarean section. He was resuscitated at the hospital where 
I practice and then flown to a neonatal ICU. I met him there 
just after he landed: intubated, blood-covered, and with 

IV lines inserted in his scalp and from the stump of his 
umbilical cord. Late that night, after doctors had finished 
stabilizing him, I held him for the first time. Adoption 
followed several days later. Telling my daughter she had a 
brother remains the best moment of my life. 


A month of ICU care followed. When I took my son home, 
he weighed five-and-a-half pounds, required oxygen, was 
attached to monitors, and needed to be fed every three 
hours. I had to return to work in four days. “We're going to 
move into your house and stay for a few weeks,” my mother 
said, and so she and my dad did, spending more time at my 


home than their own, as I juggled work and keeping my 
newborn son alive. 


My father, who is a retired physician, focused on my 

son’s medical needs, adjusting the oxygen and counting 
respirations whenever the monitor beeped. My parents also 
shared nighttime feedings, did laundry, and shepherded 
my daughter through the first days of kindergarten. Friends 
and family helped when they could. “This baby is being 
raised by a committee,” I joked. “I just happen to be the 
chairperson.” 


At four months old, my son only needed oxygen at night; 
by six months, he was off it altogether. Today, he is a 
rambunctious toddler who chases our cat, counts to ten, and 
can say his own name with gusto. 


But as I celebrate this little boy’s second birthday, I find 
myself wondering how I got here: I am a 50-year old single 
mother with two small children who works as an ER doctor. 
Before going to medical school, I earned a Ph.D. and had a 
first career teaching college English. I have lived an upside- 
down life, working and going to school while my friends 
were raising children. Now that my peers have empty nests, 
my home is full. 1 am coming late to this single-mother 

gig, but Iam also prepared. I am grateful for a good job — 
something I did not have for much of my adult life. lam 
sometimes lonely, but also self-sufficient. 


It is also true that my life today is completely different from 
the one I thought I would live. The stable-marriage-stay-at- 
home-mother model that was the norm for most Mormon 
girls when I was growing up in northern Utah, is quite 
different from the realities of adult relationships and work 
obligations that I have encountered. This disparity between 
what teenagers are told life will be like and what actually 
unfolds is one that many people experience. But as I reflect 
on the events of the last 50 years, I am struck not just by 
what happened to me, but what made it possible. 


“It shouldn't have worked,” I told a friend recently. 


“What do you mean?” he asked. 
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“All of it. The whole enterprise — school and more school, 
changing careers, finally becoming a parent in my forties. 
Somewhere along the line, it should have all broken down.” 


The fact that it did not break down is a source of curiosity 
and wonder for me. Going to medical school in my thirties 
and being the only woman in my Emergency Medicine 
residency program were no picnics. Divorce was crushing. 
But somehow my plans hung together. Friends argue that I 
closed the space between self-doubt and achievement with 
sweat equity, but they are only partly right. The larger truth 
is that I had a lot of help. 


I started college in the 1980s, right after the second wave 

of the feminist movement. Coming of age then, I had 
life-choices available that earlier generations of women 
only dreamed of. I owe some of my success to people like 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Gloria Steinem, and every feminist 
in between. They helped guarantee not that I would have the 
life I have lived, but that if I was interested, I could. 
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Beyond this blessing of timing, there was an elaborate 
system of family, friends and mentors who urged me that 
despite coming from a town with more cows than people, I 
could go to school — and then more school. They believed 
my dreams were more than just ambitions — they were 
lifeblood. They taught me to believe that, too. 


At the center of this system were my parents. As their 
first child and only girl, they raised me exactly as they did 
my brothers. I grew up not just riding horses and caring 
for farm animals, but hauling hay. I rode motorcycles, 
backpacked, and skied, gaining confidence in my physical 
body and my ability to get things done. 


My mother ran a business from our home. Traveling with 
her for work introduced us to the world. Together with 
my dad, she urged us that engaging with others, getting 
an education, and leading productive lives were adult 
responsibilities, not privileges assigned by gender. She 
was a devout Mormon, but she also thought for herself, 
developing her own relationship with God. She taught me 
to do the same. 


“You and your peers are at the tip of the spear. More women will | 


follow, but what you really owe the women who came before is 
to live your own life. Do what you want to do.’ | 


My father encouraged every intellectual curiosity I wanted 
to pursue. He was my first advocate when I moved to New 
York City to go graduate school, and just as supportive 
when I changed courses and decided to become a doctor. In 
fact, both parents welcomed me back into their home for a 
year in my thirties when I returned to college to complete 
pre-med courses. 


But perhaps the biggest thing my parents have done for me 
was to discard whatever aspirations they had for me and 
replace them with my own. If they had expectations that I 
would live a more traditional life, they never voiced them. 
They have celebrated every success, and have refused to see 
my two divorces as failed marriages or my upside-down life 
as anything other than beautiful. 


Despite this life-long support, I doubt my parents would call 
themselves feminists — not because they have a pejorative 
connotation associated with the term — but because in 
their eyes, they were just doing their jobs. They might call 
themselves “good parents,” or even “Christians” (which is 
probably the best synonym for “feminist” I’ve ever heard). 
But their dedication to the notion that their daughter could 
have a self-actualized life of her own choosing, is more 
than just kind. It is progressive — and given the religious, 
historical, and cultural milieu in which I grew up — maybe 
even a little revolutionary. 


As I finished my residency training I had questions about 
what kind of a medical career to pursue. People who knew 
about my Ph.D. urged me to take a job at an academic 
center, arguing that my background in the Humanities 
had uniquely prepared me to teach medical students and 
residents. But I had been in school for a long time and 

was tired of academia. I wanted to escape to a community 
hospital and be a “real doctor.” I also wanted to start a 
family and was not sure how to juggle my remaining 
childbearing years with growing a career. 


I reached out to a medical ethicist who had mentored me 
from time-to-time. He listened to me articulate different 
options, was kind and wise, but also pensive. “You are 
part of the first generation of women to have these kinds 
of choices,” he said, confessing that he had not had many 
opportunities to coach women in my position. “You and 
your peers are at the tip of the spear. More women will 
follow, but what you really owe the women who came 


before, is to live your own life. Do what you want to do.” 
Nine months later I began working at the rural Wyoming 
hospital where both my children were born. 


My kids and I were on a road trip in southern California 
with extended family when my son turned two. We camped 
in the Sierra and visited Sequoia National Park. At rest 
stops, the children moved back and forth between vehicles, 
taking turns riding with their cousins and grandparents. 


Driving with my family felt familiar and secure. I reflected 
that I was giving my children the same childhood I had, 

but with a few new twists. We read and ski and backpack, 
but there are also many prominent women in our lives: my 
children’s pediatrician is a woman; the mothers of most 

of their friends are professionals; even our handyman is a 
woman. The fierce women who were next to me on the end 
of that spear are now living their own lives, and my children 
and I are better for it. 


At the center of this community remain my parents. After 
my son outgrew his need for oxygen and around-the-clock 
care, they became his primary caregivers, performing 
almost all of his childcare when I am at work. They also, 
often, watch my daughter. “I never got to do this when you 
were a kid,” my father says. “I was too busy building my 
[medical] practice. I don’t want to miss it, now.” And my 
mother insists that working with my dad, taking care of my 
children, has deepened their relationship. “Besides,” she 
says, “now your dad appreciates — even more — what I did 
all those years raising you kids.” 


Sometimes I feel guilty about the role my aging parents play 
in my life. Iam ashamed of the depth of my need for them, 
and fear that they will someday die. But I cannot make 
them stop. Their care-taking of my baby boy is just the most 
recent in a long line of decisions made in of support me — 
decisions that they are proud to have define them as “good 


Wut 


parents,” “good grandparents,” and “Christians.” But when 
I watch my father take coaching from my mother and then 
tenderly care for my son, I see that it is more than just that. 
They are quiet, unassuming feminists. In fact, they were my 
first, and most cherished feminists. Now they are that for 


my son and daughter, too. 


Marion works as an Emergency Room physician and lives in Logan, 
Utah with her two children. 
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GOD’S BACKYARD 


LEE MARSH 


When I grew up, I grew up in a Church of God — His 
house. 


The walls were white, carrying paintings that proudly 
showed scenes of unparalleled miracles and sinners 
redeemed, all in colors so muted that the blood turned 

to roses. The hymns rang low and monotone, while the 
sermons rose up to be heard: “Praise God! Praise His purity! 
Declare your faith for the world to know it and see it in 
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every breath 


I heard: 

You have a choice. 

God gave you a choice, God gave you free will, so use it. 

Use it to follow Him. Come and walk this way, this path, this life. 
Be good and pure and perfect. 

Choose this, so you never have to choose again. 


As I sat there with my mouth clamped shut and my hands 
clenched into fists in my lap and my head bowed to hide the 
blush of fury and shame on my face, I heard: 


Don't swear — but say other words that sound almost exactly the 
same; no one will know what you're implying. 

Don’t lust — but marry young, too young to understand; have 
child after child after child. 

Don't lie — but keep the peace, be private and polite, be careful 
not to let anyone know your mistakes or else they'll judge behind 
their hands in careful whispers. 

Don’t have relations with someone of the same sex — but it’s 

OK to love them, so long as you don't act on it, don’t let it mean 
anything, don’t make it real. Be alone in this home full of families. 
Don't show your skin to a man lest you tempt him — but he can 
show his skin to you, your temptations don’t matter. 

Don’t question the authority of the Church — but challenge the 
authority of the world, because it is wrong, it is not as it should be. 


Be perfect. 

I wasn’t very good at it. 

I pushed myself to exhaustion to try and keep up with 
everyone around me. I hurt my neck with whiplash turning 


away from the windows and the temptations of the world 
outside. It was impossible not to notice how wrong my body 
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was in a house this clean, this pure, where even the slightest 
difference shone like a beacon. I would rub away some 

dirt here, cover up a scar there, scratch away the mottled 
callouses that made for stronger skin. I scrubbed my skin 


| bleached what | could and 
ignored the burning, because 
the colors were too bright and 
to stand out would be prideful, 
sinful. | clawed the bravery out 
of my skin, pulling thick long 
strands that fell to the ground in 
squelching clumps until | could 
hunch over, small, diminished, 
unseen. | bled, arms spread, 
palms open, and | was perfect. 


raw trying to rid myself of it entirely because if there was no 
skin, no fault could be found in it. I bleached what I could 
and ignored the burning, because the colors were too bright 
and to stand out would be prideful, sinful. I clawed the 
bravery out of my skin, pulling thick long strands that fell to 
the ground in squelching clumps until I could hunch over, 
small, diminished, unseen. I bled, arms spread, palms open, 
and I was perfect. 


And still I wanted more. To be better than perfect. I scraped 
the muscles from my bones, too, peeled it all back until my 
insides were my outsides as I lay on the floor, oozing and 
rotten and reeking of spoiled meat. My skeleton gleamed 
in places where too much came off, the white marbled with 
red and yellow fluids, the clack of teeth and ribs all ringing 
against each other in that white, white church. And still, 

I picked at myself with sharpened fingertips at any new 
found aberration as soon as it appeared. 


But doubt grew, deep in my chest, buried between 
vulnerable and too-giving organs where my fingers couldn’t 


reach. I couldn’t resist glancing around, wondering why it was that no 
one else seemed to be splayed out on the floor with me. How was it 
that everyone else could still stand, still walk, when to be like them, 
I was reduced to this? 


One day I stopped gnawing at the new pieces of myself that 
were trying to grow back and watched them grow. Fragile bits 
of pale tissue, delicate veins that laced and wove over my 
body. They were prettier than I thought they would be. So I 
let them keep growing, and I learned to love that breakable 
beauty. 


I let my lips grow back so I could brush them over another 
woman’s mouth, and taste the morning breath on her smile. 
I let my ears grow back, so I could listen to the words that 
expressed the same passion and rage that coiled tight and sharp 
between my lungs. I let my muscles grow back and let them fill 
with blood and nerves. I let new skin cover it all, so I could 
feel new hurts and get new scars to tell my stories. I let 

the tendons in my arms stretch out and grow strong so I 
could reach for the books on high shelves full of answers 

to questions I never knew I had. I pushed myself to my feet 
and learned to walk again, so I could step away from the people 
who weren’t like me and try and find the ones who were. 


My eyes saw colors and shapes of human bodies and it wasn’t 
shameful. I tasted bile on my tongue from despair, and the 
overwhelming sweetness of joy to soften the blow. My hair grew 
back in soft tufts and then down over my face and my cheeks 
and it gave me color. The arches of my shoulder blades softened 
into curves not unlike the wings of a bird, for no reason at all. 
My shoulders turned broad to carry the pain I'd let drag me 
down. My spine didn’t bend but straightened under the pressure, and 
for the first time in a long time, I could stand straight and tall. 


I carried myself on my own two feet, stepped outside of the house of God 
and into His backyard instead. 


I buried my toes in grass that made my skin itch, and reached for people who made 
me laugh and cry as I ran through the woods and tripped and got back on my bruised 
feet. I stopped singing droning songs and started to belt out sharps and flats because I 


could, because what did I care? I swore as loud as I wanted and let the tension between 
my lungs bleed out. I turned away from the promise that my hips would cradle a child I 
didn’t want, and instead held words to my chest and let them take root there to blossom 
and change me to the marrow, becoming a part of me. 


I fell in love with my skin and realized that it was mine. I reached out to touch anything in my 
grasp and leave a mark. I stayed on my feet and moved forward, step by step. 


I don’t regret leaving the house of God. The backyard has more space to grow anyway. 
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Lee is a creative writing major currently studying at Chatham University. 
She also enjoys yoga, music, tabletop gaming, and is an LGBTQ+ advocate. 
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WHAT WE MA 


BECOME 


For this Sabbath Pastorals of the Mormon Feminist Daughters 
issue, we feature two youth speakers: Rachel Sagers and 
Sophie Price, both of whom will be leaving the ward families of 
their youth and going to university this fall. In their talks, these 
young women reflect on what they've learned through their 
experiences in the church. They reach into the world around 
them to find tools that help them understand spiritual things. 
They encourage those around them to be better and happier. 
They consider the women they may become. 


Bloomington 2” Ward, 
Peoria Stake, IIlinois 
February 28, 2016 


APPROXIMATING 


PERFECTION 
By Rachel E. Sagers 


The theme for the youth for 2016 is 

2 Nephi 31:20: “Wherefore, ye must 
press forward with a steadfastness 

in Christ, having a perfect brightness 
of hope, and a love of God and of 

all men. Wherefore, if ye shall press 
forward, feasting upon the word of 
Christ, and endure to the end, behold, 
thus saith the Father: Ye shall have 
eternal life.” 


This scripture has been turned into 

a catchy song (complete with a very 
dramatic music video); it’s been made 
into countless fancy little graphics; 
phrases from it are on bracelets and 
t-shirts; it’s probably posted on the 
wall somewhere in every single 
church building in the world, but what 
does it actually mean? I know that a 
lot of youth, myself included, may 
memorize the theme every year, but 
that’s mostly a byproduct of having 
to repeat it in unison every week 
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at mutual. There’s really no way to 
NOT memorize it, honestly. But if this 
scripture doesn’t mean anything to 
you on a personal level, it will likely 
be completely forgotten a month into 
2017. This goes for anything, really 

— if you fail to connect and engage 
personally with something, it won’t 
stay with you. 


When you simply memorize words, 
you aren’t really thinking about them. 
They’ re just a collection of sounds; 
with enough repetition, our brains are 
really good at storing all those sounds 
ina certain order and churning them 
back out on command. However, 

our brains are also equipped to do 
something much more complex: to 
take that collection of sounds and 
form them into something that has 
meaning. Iam usually a logical 
person. I like to take things, pull them 
apart into little bits, study each part 
individually, and then systematically 
reassemble them. That’s what I’ve 
done with this scripture. In the 
scriptures, it is easy for individual 
verses to get lost in the verses 

and narratives surrounding them. 
However, when you sit down and 
look at the little parts of this scripture, 
it becomes clear. 


In this scripture, the Lord gives us 

a formula. You combine pressing 
forward with steadfastness in Christ, 
a brightness of hope, some love and 
feasting on the word of Christ, and 

a healthy amount of enduring, and 
what does that equal? Eternal life. 
Easy. Follow the equation, and you'll 
get the desired result. Of course, real 
life doesn’t always work out like a 
formula; it’s not a perfect science. 
However, there are ways to geta 
pretty close approximation of the 
units that make up this formula. And 
sometimes an approximation is good 
enough. 


The first part of the formula is 
pressing forward. A few years ago 
when I was a hopelessly naive 
freshman, I would have told you that 
pressing forward means that you can’t 
ever stop working. You need to juggle 
everything and charge forward, and 

if you make a mistake, you have to 
start over. Now, as an official adult 
who clearly has figured out everything 
in life, 1 know that pressing forward 
sometimes means you only take 

one step a day. Sometimes you drop 
everything you're trying to juggle, 
and you have to stop to pick it all up. 
Other times, you can only manage 


one thing. It doesn’t matter how fast 
you go or how much you do. All that 
matters is that you’re moving forward. 
Just do your best, and ultimately, 

your best will be enough because 
Christ’s atonement will make up the 
difference. 


The second part of this equation is 
steadfastness in Christ. This one is 
pretty simple: hold as tight as you can 
to your faith in Christ. Let Christ be 
your rock, your anchor — whatever 
metaphor you want to use. Life is a 
vicious storm, so hang on to Him. He’s 
not going anywhere. 


The third part of the formula is having 
a perfect brightness of hope. Maybe, 
like me, you heard that and thought, 
“What? Hope is an abstract concept; 
how can it have a physical property 
like brightness?” This is where we 
glean figurative meaning from things 
that defy logic. The meaning that I got 
from this phrasing is that brightness 
refers to the magnitude of our hope. 
There’s a huge difference between 
wishing that something would 
happen and fully believing that it 
will. When you only wish, you hold 
part of yourself back, just in case you 
get disappointed. When you have a 
perfect brightness of hope, you throw 
all doubt out the window and commit 
yourself fully and completely. 


The fourth part is a love of God and of 
all people, in that order. We all know 


this one is important — Moses brought 


it down from a mountain engraved 
ona stone tablet! — but it’s one of the 
hardest things for us imperfect mortals 
to do. We aren’t naturally inclined to 
love everyone. However, to start out, 
show your love for God by thanking 
Him for your blessings and by doing 
what He wants you to do. To show 
love to other people, try to see them 
as God does. If you can recognize 

the blessings you receive and the 
love God has for you despite your 
shortcomings, it makes it a lot easier 


to serve and love others despite their 
imperfections. 


The fifth part of the formula is to 
feast upon the word of Christ. The 
word of Christ is the scriptures, and 
feasting is consuming vast amounts 
of something with gusto. Therefore, 
take the scriptures, and devour them. 
Figuratively, of course. 


The sixth and final part is to endure 

to the end. Just thinking about that 
phrase makes me tired. I think 

that’s because the word endure has 

a negative connotation. It makes it 
seem like life is just one big grey blur 
of monotony and suffering — as if 

the years in between birth and death 
were simply gotten through instead of 
fully lived. It’s really easy to fall into 
the trap of counting down the hours 
until work ends or the days until the 
weekend or the months until vacation. 
It’s like the ticking of a clock: you 
spend all your time marking off days 
on a calendar. However, we should do 
more than just endure life: we should 
embrace life with open arms and take 
advantage of the opportunities to learn 
and grow that constantly surround us. 
Whenever I see the phrase “endure 

to the end” I mentally replace the 
word “endure” with something like 
“rock out to the end” or “dance” or 
“cartwheel”— something more active 
and joyful than simply enduring. 

Life is not all about the finish line. 
Technically speaking, since life is 
eternal, there isn’t an end, so focus on 
making now the best it can be. 


Figure out what’s important to you 
and what means something to you, 
and then work for it. It'll pay off. I 
am doing my best to embody this 
scripture in my own life, wherever 
that may take me. Just do your best, 
and that will be enough. 


Rachel is attending Utah State University 
and is studying biology and public health. 
She enjoys music, reading, and being 
outdoors in her free time. 


Chapel Hill 1° Ward, 
Chapel Hill, North 


Carolina 
April 10, 2016 


FINDING HAPPINESS 


IN THE DARK 
By Sophie Price 


Next year I will be leaving this town 
to attend college. As I figure out what 
I’m going to do with my life, I’ve 
found myself dwelling on what I have 
done, where I have been, and on my 
spiritual character, my topic today. 
One of the things that has shaped my 
spiritual character is the Church. 


I have been in this ward my entire life. 
During that time, my family has sat 

in the same pew, second from back 

on the right. Living in this ward ina 
thriving college town, many people 
have come and gone who have had a 
major impact on me. 


I’ve always thought to myself, “What 
would I be like if I hadn’t grown up in 
the Mormon church, if I didn’t know 
the things I know or have met the 
people I’ve met?” I received a partial 
answer to this in a pretty unexpected 
place: my AP Literature class, where I 
read Albert Camus’ The Stranger. 


The story is about a man named 
Meursault; he can’t seem to find any 
joy or meaning in his life. Upon killing 
a man, he is taken to court where, 
because he is detached and passive, he 
is treated as a monster and a menace 
to society. What does this have to do 
with me? Well, this story is written 
around the philosophy of absurdism, 
which according to the New World 
Encyclopedia is “a philosophical 
perspective which holds that the 
efforts of humanity to find meaning 

or rational explanation in the universe 
ultimately fail because no such 
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meaning exists.” This was a pretty 
heavy topic to discuss, and I can’t say 
I was a fan of it. However, toward 

the end of the book, I began to the 
view the story as something different: 
Meursault did not know what the 
purpose of life was, and, therefore, 
could find no happiness or joy in it. To 
him there was no meaning in life or 
death. But that’s not the case in 

this Church. The gospel gives 

us a purpose and a meaning 

for life as we live to carry out 
God’s eternal mission. 


After I finished The Stranger, 
my knowledge of life’s 
purpose grew, giving me 

a new perspective on how 
blessed I was to grow up in 
this Church. I don’t know 
how things would be different 
if I hadn’t been raised in the 
church, but I am grateful for 
the large amount of joy and 
experiences it has given me. 


All of us have a spiritual 
character, and young and old, 
our character continues to 
develop. In October of 1997, 
Elder Russell M. Nelson gave 
a talk on spiritual capacity; 

he left the audience with this 
thought: “Brothers and Sisters, 
the spirit that dwells within 
each of us can be enriched with 
enthusiasm and enlightened 
by the almighty. The process 
of spiritual growth is revealed 
in the scriptures. That which 

is of God is light; and he that 
receiveth light, and continueth 
in God receiveth more light; 
and that light groweth brighter 
and brighter until the perfect 
day” (D&C 50:24). I have 
learned to continue to seek out 
the light in this world, and I 
urge you to do the same. It will 
be a comfort when it is dark 
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and a reminder of who you are. Avoid 
being a Meursault, who passively 
watched his world go by. 


I believe that I am on this earth for a 
reason, and I have learned that truth 
brings me great joy that cannot be 

replaced by any material possession. 


Iam thankful for this ward that 
helped me find my light and I know 
this church is true and that Heavenly 
Father has a plan for me. 


Sophie was born and raised in Chapel 

Hill, North Carolina. This year she started 
attending Virginia Common Wealth 
University, where she is hoping to study film 
and animation. 
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MILLENNIAL 
GENERATION 


MORGEN WILLIS BARNEY 


“The need was never greater of 


new revelation than now.” 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


People I love are leaving the Church. People I admire, 

who have good hearts and reverent souls, are finding 

that they cannot stay; that church causes them pain. They 
are dissociating themselves from their fellow saints, too 
honest to be counted among them. They are withholding 
their tithing funds from a church that insists on financial 
opacity. They are removing their temple garments to find 
that they feel not vulnerable, nor disloyal, but free. They are 
beginning to devise new spiritual lives as they navigate the 
choppy waters of family relations and faith transitions. They 
are brave, and also afraid. 


I find myself praying, deep in my heart of hearts; “the need 
was never greater of new revelation than now.” 


People I respect are getting defensive. They are burrowing 
into foxholes on battlefields fabricated out of fear and 
imagination. Some are attacking a church they have 
abandoned; others are defending a heritage that runs 
deep with traditions of loyalty, dogma, and faith. They are 
clattering swords of words and accusations, drowning out 
calls for peace. They are alarmed, and they are afraid. 


In 1838, Ralph Waldo Emerson spoke at the Cambridge 
Divinity School, saying, “It is the office of a true teacher to 
show us that God is, not was; that He speaketh, not spake.” 
I mourn for the influence of a teacher who would remind us 
all that the voice of God does not inspire fear in the face of 
the world. 


Does every generation experience this? Seeing the world in 
tumult, and praying for God to open the heavens and grant 
us all wisdom? 


I don’t want incremental improvements. I want light to 
burst through the clouds, for angels to sing, for God to 


stretch forth a divine finger. I want an outpouring of light, 
and I want all the world to drop their weapons, to abandon 
their dark places, and stand together in wonder. I want 
bold doctrines that surpass my wildest imagination in their 
breadth and glory and grace. I want sweeping changes that 
stand alone to testify that God Has Spoken. 


I grew up ina fleeting sweet spot in the stream of 

Mormon history. The universe begins when a child first 
remembers something, and so to us, the priesthood ban 
never happened. The most recent of the controversial 
excommunications, the September Six, happened before we 
were old enough to understand. Feminism in the Church 
had gone underground, and the whitewashed correlation of 
history and curriculum was (for the most part) working. The 
internet was not yet a goldmine of information, and we had 


| don't want incremental 
improvements. ... | want an 
outpouring of light, and | want all 
the world to drop their weapons 
..and stand together in wonder. | 
want bold doctrines that surpass 
my wildest imagination in their 
breadth and glory and grace. 


been taught to be wary of the anti-Mormons lurking there. 
Over-emphatic focus on the family was still in its earliest 
stages. Most of the visibly problematic aspects of Mormon 
history and thought had been swept under the rug long 
before we got there. Even polygamy, that most tenacious 
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mark on the psyche and reputation of 
the LDS Church and people, was not 
a part of our reality. Instead, we were 
carefully taught the scriptures by the 
powerful, dedicated, and kind men 
and women of faith who were our role 
models. 


We were a generation that grew up 

in a time of economic prosperity, a 
time of unprecedented rights and 
opportunities for women and people 
of color, and a lull in global tumult and 
warfare. The Cold War had ended; our 
school emergency drills taught us to 
hide under our desks in the event of 
an earthquake, never a nuclear bomb. 
Many of us were taught by parents, 
teachers, and media to believe that 

we lived in a post-feminist world. 
Girls were reminded that any of us 
could grow up to be the president of 
the United States (though likely not 
the first). Most of us did not grow 

up hungry, wondering and worrying 
about family finances as our parents 
had done. 


We were raised in a rapidly changing 
world by parents who had grown 

up knowing that real people had 
walked on the moon. Technology was 
advancing at an unbelievable rate. 
People my age are the last to have 
been routinely taught how to write in 
cursive. We are also among the first 
to have benefited from computers at 
school. Some of us were even lucky 
enough to have a computer at home. 
Nobody knew what the future would 
look like because no one could predict the technological 
leaps that would happen, but those charged with educating 
us knew that our lives would look very different from the 
past. 


At school, our teachers were yesterday’s civil rights 
activists. They worked tirelessly to remind us to respect and 
celebrate our diversity. We sang songs to honor the people 
who fought so we could all use the same bathrooms, go 

to the same schools, drink from the same water fountains, 
and marry whomever we choose. We sat side-by-side with 
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children from all backgrounds, clueless as to the differences 


between us. 


It was a time of great optimism, though we didn’t 

know it. We were trained to expect great things because 
tremendous things were happening. At church, we were 
the first girls to attend activity days. As youth, we were 
called a “chosen generation,” and we were emboldened 

by President Hinckley’s confidence in us. A new four-year 
institution, BYU Idaho, was established to accommodate 
our educational needs. The Church grew in unprecedented 
numbers; in the years between my birth and graduation 
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from high school, Church membership more than 
doubled. Temples started popping up all over the 
globe, and we were the people who danced and sang 
in cultural celebrations held in honor of each temple 
dedication. 


In every way, ours was a generation schooled to 
acknowledge and value the worth of a soul and to 
anticipate the wonderful things that would happen. 
God's goodness was distilled and spoon-fed to us as 
we were drilled in virtue, integrity and faith, preparing 
for glorious days to come. We were children who were 
immersed in the sweet things of the gospel, nurtured 
by the good word of God. 


We grew up to be a highly educated, underemployed 
cohort. Many of us are burdened with overwhelming 
student debt, and living in an economy that does not 
have the jobs or opportunities we were promised. 
Marriage equality came during exactly the marrying 
season of our lives, over the express disapproval and 
warning of our church leaders. Calamity has not come 
of it, though many of us remain single. We now swim 
in an ocean of taunting soundbites and disheveled 
dreams, where we have learned to value action over 
prose. 


I believe Mormonism is capable of great things that 
expand the soul and unite the human race. Our faith 

is founded in sweeping doctrines that make both 
heaven and earth look brighter than any of us imagined 


because they affirm the infinite value, potential, and 


power ingrained in each soul. After a lifetime of being 
versed in the most beautiful sights my faith has to 
offer, Iam discontent with lukewarm “revelation.” I 
am weary of grandiose annunciations that are never 
realized. I am impatient with pettiness masquerading 
as prophecy. We need more. 


At the end of Emerson’s 1838 address, he said, “The 
remedy to their deformity is first, soul, and second, 
soul, and evermore, soul... What hinders that now, 
everywhere... you speak the very truth, as your life 
and conscience teach it, and cheer the waiting, fainting 
hearts of men with new hope and revelation?” 


People I love are leaving the Church. Others are 
retrenching into foxholes of rhetoric and doctrine. 
Somewhere in the middle are those who look up to 
heaven and pray, wishing for God to speak. 


Morgen is a BYU Idaho graduate from Anchorage, Alaska. She 
lives in Boston with her husband and their infant son. 


[AM 


ZOLA WARNER 


Iam small but strong 

I wonder what I will become — I 

hear the waves of a far-away ocean 

see wings made of silver and brass 

I want to be wild and wandering as weeks walk by 
Iam small but strong 


I pretend I can run away with my dreams I feel the wind 
I touch a budding flower 

worry I won’t be what I want to be 

cry when I am lonely 

Iam small but strong 


I understand that I have not grown up 
I say that I will hang on 

dream of going far away 

try to do what people expect of me 
Iam small but strong. 


REMEMBER EMMA 


JANE BARLOW FUNK 


The bones in her wrist, the calluses on her palms, 
the strands of gray in her dark hair— 

these tether her to her body. 

The low blaze of the sun enkindles 

the air over the frost-bound river, 

outlining the still-tousled heads of the children 
nestled in her too large bed. 


Iam not a ghost she tells the mirror. 


The last slow-stepping oxen vanished 
long ago, blurring into hazy ripples, 
swallowed whole by summer heat. 

With each creak of the wagons, 

she faded from the believers’ thoughts, 
like footprints filled by heavy-falling snow 
until only untroubled drifts remain. 


As day bleeds from a sky so 

large she can see the curve of the earth, 
she imagines her former friends 

—the other wives— 

singing the sacred melodies, 

the ones she was so proud of— 

the songs they took when they left. 


Iam not a ghost she tells the distant prairie. 


And when she rises alone in the night, 

she catches herself by the westward window, 
a pale figure in moon-bright glass. 

The frosted panes frame far-burning stars 
that mirror the prairie fires 

spread below—a shining constellation 

in a great sea of grass. 

She is no moth to flame. 


Iam not a ghost she tells her faint reflection. 


IL. 


Dear sisters, as we march West, 
may we remember those who choose to stay. 
Let us turn East and recognize 
the terrible price of faith. 
Let us tell our friends and sisters: 
We hear you. 
We see you. 
You are not ghosts. 
Let us remember Emma. 


Jane lives in Washington D.C., where she enjoys 
reading, baking, reading about baking, and trying new 
things with her two boys. 
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If you have feedback or something you would 
like to submit, please send it to 
editor@exponentit.org. 
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